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REPORT 


Countless  numbers  of  men 

have  lost  their  lives  after  safely  bailing 
out  of  a damaged  aircraft  because  little 
in  their  previous  training  or  experience 
had  adequately  prepared  them  to  sur- 
vive in  the  unknown  elements  awaiting 
them. 

The  mission  and  purpose  of  all 
survival  training  schools  is  to  train 
selected  personnel  in  the  employment 
of  principles,  procedures,  equipment 
and  techniques  that  will  permit  them 
to  survive,  under  virtually  any  con- 
ditions or  unfriendly  environments. 

To  carry  out  these  requirements, 
the  survival  course  at  Fairchild  AFB, 
Wash.,  is  divided  into  four  categories; 
Basic  Survival,  Combat  Survival,  Eva- 
sion and  Escape,  and  Counterinsur- 
gency Training. 

The  background  and  tools  that  a 
student  will  need  to  successfully  com- 
plete the  rugged  course,  are  given  in  a 
wide  variety  of  classroom  and  practical 
instructions.  During  the  12  days  de- 
voted to  classroom  and  laboratory 
training,  the  student  is  instructed  in 
parachute  control  and  landing,  infor- 


mation and  practical  work  on  shelters 
and  firecraft,  medicine  and  hygiene, 
special  problems  posed  by  POW  life, 
and  the  procurement  of  foods  from 
available  plants,  fish  and  other  wild 
life. 

The  course  familiarizes  the  student 
with  various  types  of  terrain  and 
climate  the  world  over  and  the  hazards 
associated  with  each.  He  also  learns 
the  principle  of  land  navigation, 
camouflage  and  evasion  movement.  A 
significant  block  of  the  instruction  is 
devoted  to  the  problems  that  may  be 
encountered  if  he  is  captured  by 
enemy  forces. 

He  learns  the  general  principles  of 
water  survival  and  undergoes  practical 
water  survival  techniques,  including 
water  entry,  and  the  use  and  control 
of  various  sized  rafts. 

An  important  phase  of  his  clas- 
sroom training  is  the  Combative 
Measures  Course.  Doning  judo  apparel, 
the  survival  student  learns  the  princi- 
ples required  for  engaging  in  close, 
unarmed,  but  deadly  combat  with  the 
enemy.  He  learns  how  a knife  may  be 


used  for  attack  and  how  to  defend 
himself  against  an  armed  enemy. 

Upon  completion  of  on-base  class- 
room training,  the  student  moves  into 
the  field  training  area  some  75  miles 
north  of  Fairchild  AFB.  For  the  five- 
and-a-half  day  trek  through  the  area, 
each  student  is  issued  canned  and  fresh 
rations  totaling  approximately  3000 
calories.  This  supply  of  food,  aug- 
mented by  what  the  enterprising 
student  can  procure  off  the  land, 
constitutes  his  sustenance  during  this 
period. 

Students  are  placed  into  working 
elements  with  a survival  instructor 
assigned  to  each  group.  The  individual 
elements  construct  shelter,  seek  edible 
foods  and  game,  and  put  the  survival 
knowledge  learned  in  the  classroom 
into  practice. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  field  phase, 
the  students  travel  in  pairs  without  an 
instructor  during  the  “confidence" 
maneuver.  Traveling  by  day  and  night, 
harassed  by  simulated  guerrillas,  they 
attempt  to  evade  capture  by  the 
"enemy"  (school  instructors).  (Cont...) 
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With  man  making  extended  over- 
water flights  a need  was  established  for 
deep  sea  survival  training  to  supple- 
ment knowledge  of  basic  survival 
skills.  Previously,  most  water  survival 
training  programs  shared  one  major 
fault.  They  were  accomplished  in 
fresh,  calm  water,  usually  in  swimming 
pools.  This  type  of  training  did  not 
prepare  the  student  for  self  preserva- 
tion when  at  some  future  date  he 
would  be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of 
survival  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Life  Support  Systems  School 
at  Homestead  AFB,  Florida,  exists  for 
one  purpose:  To  teach  an  individual 
life  saving  techniques  if  forced  down 
in  the  open  sea  by  an  aircraft  emer- 
gency. 

Many  of  the  techniques  and  items 
of  equipment  used  at  the  school  will 
not  be  new  to  the  student.  The  things 
he  has  seen  and  heard  before  will  now 
be  combined  with  new  information. 
During  classroom  instruction  this 
information  will  be  presented  in  the 
form  of  films,  slides,  charts,  and  by 
using  the  actual  items  of  survival 
equipment. 


The  field  training  phase  will  be 
spent  in  or  on  the  water  and  be  as 
realistic  as  it  possibly  can.  A parachute 
descent  will  help  get  the  student  into 
the  survival  situation.  Now  he  learns 
about  possible  injuries  that  may  occur, 
along  with  the  environmental  and 
psychological  problems  and  what  can 
be  done  to  combat  them. 

By  using  various  sized  life  rafts  the 
student  will  be  taught  how  to  subsist 
at  sea.  He  will  learn  how  much  food 
and  water  he  is  likely  to  have  and  how 
it  should  be  used.  A kit  containing  all 
the  survival  equipment  needed  to 
sustain  life  will  be  given  each  student 
to  let  him  discover  what  he  must  do  to 
obtain  food,  water,  shelter  and  com- 
fort. In  addition,  he  will  be  shown 
how  to  use  visual  and  electronic  equip- 
ment to  make  his  location  known  for 
recovery. 

Two  worlds  apart,  a military  man 
and  a group  of  Air  Force  personnel, 
were  flying  to  new  assignments  in 
South  America  and  Southeast  Asia.  If 
an  emergency  occured  how  would 
they  be  able  to  survive? 


If  they  had  attended  the  jungle 
survival  training  schools  located  at 
Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Howard  AFB,  Canal  Zone,  it 
would  only  be  a matter  of  time  before 
they  would  be  back  with  their  organi- 
zations. 

A jungle  poses  many  problems;  hot, 
oppressive  climate,  dense  and  moun- 
tainous terrain,  poisonous  plants,  and 
dangerous  insects,  animals  and  reptiles. 
The  training  received  at  these  two 
schools  gives  him  the  will  to  face  these 
perils,  so  he  can  survive. 

Whether  stranded  alone  or  in  a 
group  the  student  is  taught-the  key  is 
to  survive  and  that  one's  mental  atti- 
tude plays  an  important  role.  Whether 
the  student  is  being  taught  to  escape 
or  evade  his  captors,  become  an  expert 
at  camouflage  or  establish  contact 
with  friendly  forces,  no  aspect  of 
jungle  training  is  minimized. 

Upon  completing  any  survival  train- 
ing course,  each  graduate  can  look 
back  on  the  training  with  a smile  on 
his  face  that  reflects  the  feelings— "I 
survived." 
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The  NAVY’S  BEST 
KEPT  SECRET  and  the 
key  to  its  success  in  this 
highly  technical  age  lies 
quietly  nestled  among  a 
thousand  exotic  trees  in 
Monterey,  Calif.  There, 
in  a most  unnautical  set- 
ting, the  Naval  Postgrad- 
uate School  is  vigorously 
preparing  thousands  of 
the  Navy’s  most  talented 
officers  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  future  technol- 
ogy. 

Of  course,  the  PG 
School,  as  it  is  known 
locally,  is  no  secret.  It 
never  has  been.  It’s  just 
not  as  colorful  as  a nuclear 
submarine  surfacing  at 
the  North  Pole  or  a super 
aircraft  carrier  launching 
its  supersonic  jet  aircraft. 
What  it  lacks  in  fanfare, 
it  makes  up  for  in  quality 
graduate  level  education. 

It  started  in  1909  as 
a graduate  department  of 
the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis.  It  was  relocated 
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in  Monterey  in  1951  on  the  grounds  of  the  famous 
Hotel  Del  Monte  that  for  several  previous  gen- 
erations was  the  west  coast’s  favored  retreat  of 
wealthy  and  famous  personalities. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  going  on  at  the  PG 
School  during  recent  years  is  not  even  well  known 
among  Navymen.  Many  visitors  are  surprised  to 
find  that  for  23  years  it  has  been  authorized  to 
award  degrees  through  the  doctorate,  and  that  it 
has  1,600  officer  students  on  board,  including 
some  officers  from  all  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and 
from  the  navies  of  over  20  allied  countries.  By 
1972  the  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  over  2,200. 

Not  all  students  in  the  Navy  graduate  education 
program  are  at  Monterey.  Some  20%  of  the  total 
are  enrolled  in  52  universities  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England. 

American  graduate  schools  predict  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  enrollment  will  far 
exceed  their  capacities  during  the  next  five  to  ten 
years.  Many  graduate  schools  are  expected  to  give 
preference  for  admission  to  students  who  indicate 
at  least  an  interest  in  proceeding  to  the  doctorate. 
The  student  who  seeks  admission  for  only  a 
master’s  degree  program  may  be  at  a disadvantage 
regardless  of  his  qualifications  according  to  the  PG 
School’s  superintendent,  Rear  Admiral  Robert  W. 
McNitt. 


“It  seems  likely,”  the  Admiral  said,  “that  the 
PG  School  will  more  than  ever  become  the  one  on 
which  the  Navy  Department  of  the  future  will  have 
to  depend.  Fortunately,  the  school  is  ready  in 
competence,  programs,  and  carefully  planned 
growth  of  facilities  to  respond  to  this  challenge.” 

The  competence,  Admiral  McNitt  was  speaking 
of,  begins  with  the  teachers.  The  outstanding 
300-man  facility  has  helped  the  PG  School  gain  an 
excellent  reputation  among  military  and  civilian 
educators. 

Between  1960  and  1969,  the  percentage  of 
civilian  faculty  holding  the  doctorate  increased 
from  47%  to  73%,  and  now  compares  favorably 
with  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  The  military 
faculty  varies  from  10%  to  20%  of  the  total,  with 
68%  holding  advanced  degrees  and  20%  having  a 
Ph.D. 

All  of  the  school’s  courses  are  taught  by 
professional  faculty  and  none  by  graduate  stu- 
dents, with  a student/faculty  ratio  only  slightly 
higher  than  that  found  in  the  best  graduate 
schools. 

The  faculty  maintains  a close  relationship  with 
the  students,  both  on  and  off  campus.  When,  for 
example,  Commander  Eugene  Cernan  made  plans 
for  his  historic  Apollo  10  flight  around  the  moon, 
an  invitation  to  watch  the  liftoff  from  Cape 
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Kennedy  was  sent  to  his  aeronautical  engineering 
professor  and  thesis  advisor  at  Monterey  (seven  of 
the  present  group  of  astronauts  are  PG  School 
graduates). 

At  the  PG  School,  the  officer  exchanges  his 
uniform  for  civilian  clothes  and  becomes  a full 
time  student.  The  first  few  days  he  spends  regis- 
tering, going  over  course  schedules  and  checking 
out  textbooks. 

The  school  has  operated  on  the  quarter  system. 
Depending  on  his  course  of  study,  an  officer  can 
look  forward  to  one,  two  or  even  three  years  at  the 
Postgraduate  School.  He  has  no  military  duties 
while  at  Monterey. 

Depending  on  their  specialties,  the  faculty  is 
divided  into  academic  departments  which  offer 
over  600  courses  in  engineering,  science  and 
management.  Even  though  a student  is  enrolled  in 
a specific  program,  he  may  take  courses  from  one 
or  all  the  departments. 

The  departments  include— Aeronautics,  Business 
Administration  and  Economics,  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, Government  and  Humanities,  Material 
Science  and  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Meteorology,  Oceanography,  Opera- 
tions Analysis  and  Physics. 

In  addition  to  a $4  million  computer  center,  the 
PG  School  has  acquired  a number  of  special 
facilities  to  aid  the  educational  and  research  efforts 
of  the  faculty  and  student  body.  Among  these  are 


aero  propulsion  labs;  air  acoustic  and  electro- 
magnetic echo-free  chambers;  a tank  nuclear 
reactor;  a 120-megavolt  linear  accelerator;  sub- 
sonic, transonic  and  supersonic  wind  tunnels; 
earth’s  field  magnetometers;  a small-rocket  lab;  and 
a hybrid  digital/analog  computer  and  simulation 
laboratory. 

The  school  now  has  the  use  of  the  Navy’s 
newest  oceanographic  research  ships  for  deep  sea 
studies.  A recent  addition  is  its  own  63-foot 
research  boat.  The  Aeronautical  Engineering 
Department  has  just  acquired  an  air  cushion  vehicle 
to  study  stability.  It  also  constructed  a large 
three-dimensional  smoke  tunnel,  which  will  be 
used  initially  to  study  helicopter  rotor  downwash. 

How  does  an  aspiring  student  enroll  at  this 
challenging  institution?  The  prerequisites  are  a 
creditable  bachelor  level  education  and  a Navy 
commission.  For  the  Navy  officer  with  a desire  to 
excel  in  his  selected  specialty,  chances  for  a free 
graduate  level  education  are  exceptionally  good. 
And  that’s  no  secret. 
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